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(HE October Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, brings us a notably 
ood selection of important essays. Dr. 

senthal writes on the centenary of Isaac 
Abravanel and contributes Notes on certain 
Arabic MSS.; Dr. Robertson, in Notes and 
Extracts from the Semitic MSS. in the Lib- 
rary, discusses the poems of the Samaritan 
poetess Zainab as-Safawiyah, and gives sev- 
eral translations; Dr. E. F. Jacob contributes 
a study of Nicholas of Cusa; and Dr, H. J. 
Fleure, in ‘ What is a Peasantry?’, an 
illuminating survey of the development, 
throughout the Old World, of rural life. Mr. 
Charlton, in ‘Shakespeare’s Comedies: the 
Consummation,’ brings to a close his exami- 
nation, at once searching and sympathetic, 
of this portion of the art of Shakespeare and 
the feeling for humanity which, in various 
ways, it discloses. And then there is a paper 
by Dr. E. J. F. Arnould, entitled ‘ Henry 
of Lancaster and his ‘‘ Livre des Seintes 
Medicines ’’’ which, since it is on a subject 
comparatively untouched and throws light 
on fourteenth-century life and ideals at their 
best, is worth special attention from the 
student of history—and, no less from the 
student of language as well, for it is written 
in Anglo-Norman, and is both the work of 
a cultivated man and in itself possessed of 
some claim to be considered original. The 
writer is that perfect knight, Henry, first 
Duke of Lancaster, worthier son of a worthy 
father, whose excellence in arms and counsel 
and piety made him the closest friend of 
Edward III and the admiration of all Europe 
where his frequent journeys as ambassador as 
well as his effective leadership in war made 
him a well-known figure. Dr. Arnould intro- 
duces him at some length, with due aid of 
anecdote, and so brings out the sharp contrast 








between his brilliant career and his book— 
a form of ‘‘confession’’ in which this 
admired of all admirers is seen as he saw 
himself under the eye of Heaven, one stricken 
by wounds dealt through his five senses, each 
infected by one of the seven deadly sins and 
needing its appropriate remedy. The num- 
erous and lengthy quotations show the writer’s 
sincerity, humility and gentleness of spirit, 
as well as his feeling for the vanity of worldly 
things. Composed of jottings from day to 
day, the work has yet a plan; and besides 
the moving tenderness of its piety, shows a 
fresh, untrammelled imagination capable of 
all the mediaeval directness, as well as of 
mediaeval intricacy. At the conclusion, he 
is compared—we think happily—with St. 
Frangois de Sales. The work exists in two 
MSS., the one at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, the other in the library of Stony- 
hurst College. 


[HE Iibrary for September begins with Mr. 

Henry Thomas’s very interesting and 
thorough-going study of the material so far 
brought together concerning Juan de Vingles, 
a Frenchman from Lyons who in the sixteenth 
century came into Spain and did _ not- 
able work as engraver on wood for book illus- 
stration. The article— A Sixteenth-Century 
Book Illustrator ’—is lavishly illustrated. It 
is followed by what should be an uncommonly 
useful paper, Mr. Edwyn Birchenough’s ‘ The 
Prymer in English.’ ‘ Prymer,’ as we know, 
is another name for the Horae Beatae Mariae 
Virginis, the Little Office of Our Lady, a 
miniature of the Divine Office, but without 
alternatives for the different days of the year. 
Supplied with sundry convenient addenda— 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, the Office for 
the Dead, and others—the book was the one 
book which up and down the country was in 
everybody’s hands—that in which children 
were taught to read, the receptacle for family 
notes, the prayer-book for private devotion. 
Yet Mr. Birchenough tells us that before 
1535 Prymers in English are somewhat rare, 
no printed examples of before that date being 
known and only fifteen manuscript versions. 
We think the need for English versions is 
rather apt to be exaggerated, judging by what 
little we have observed among Catho- 
lics abroad, who, though having no other 
Latin, had imbibed Church Latin from their 
childhood. However, there came a time when 
supporters of Henry VIII’s innovations and 
favourers of Lutheranism conceived the idea 
of publishing English Prymers with certain 
omissions and additions conformable to their 
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opinions. One George Joye, whose history is 
not entirely creditable to him, was active in 
this; and the Prymer of his devising issued 
by William Marshall c. 1534 is the first 
printed Prymer in English. Other versions 
followed, from the orthodox point of view 
objectionable, but productive of one great good 
in that they stimulated an unknown scholar 
to produce the Sarum Prymer in an orthodox 
translation which ran into a large number of 
editions. The fate of the English Prymer is 
traced through the sixteenth century, in which 
after 1585 we find it reduced to ‘‘ a glorified 
A.B.C. book ’’ bound cheaply and issued for 
school use. Other papers are Mr, Eustace 
F. Bosanquet’s ‘The Flye 1569’—the Flye 
being the wind-rose; Mr. A. F. Johnson’s 
‘ Type-Specimen Books of Claude Lamesle 
and Nicholas Gando’ and ‘ Christopher 
Smart, Richard Rolt and The Universal 
Visiter,’ by Mr. Claude Jones. 


N the new number of the Journal of the 
British Society of Master Glass-Painters 
we have a first instalment of an Introduction 
to the History and Appreciation of Stained 
Glass by Dom Charles Norris, 0.8.B. Stained 
glass used in conjunction with lead, the 
writer reminds us, is a purely Christian 
invention ; ‘‘ in fact it is the only specifically 
Christian art (apart from Polyphony) having 
no roots in pagan antiquity.’’ It goes, how- 
ever, no further back than the eleventh cen- 
tury and, discussing the two oldest existing 
examples of stained glass—the windows in the 
clerestory of Augsburg Cathedral (1065) and 
the Ascension window at Le Mans (c, 1097) 
—Dom Charles Norris points out that, both 
Byzantine, they belong to two different Byzan- 
tine Traditions, Augsburg to the Hellenic and 
Le Mans to the Syrian, a point which has not 
before been observed. His conclusion is that 
the art of making stained glass windows arose 
independently and contemporaneously in 
France and Germany, that in Germany, 
owing to the slow development of architecture, 
the art remained long stationary, but that 
in France, and later in England, with the use 
of Gothic, stained glass advanced rapidly to 
perfection, its excellence forwarded by the 
urer Oriental-Byzantine tradition. Dr. F. 
ydney Eden has a short but important note 
upon a panel in a window at Thaxted Ohurch, 
Essex, showing a knight in plate-armour, 
carrying the arms of Mortimer on his shield 
and standing within a curved vine-branch 
after the fashion of figures in a Jesse tree. 
This Dr. Eden takes to be the remnant of a 
secular pedigree window. 





Literary and Historica] 
Notes, 





aanemnememenipsnaii tl 


THE AURORA BOREALIS, 


O rare is this phenomenon in the Mediter- 
ranean countries—once in ten years on the 
average in Spain—that we are not surprised 
to find only the vaguest allusions to it in 
ancient writers. Among celestial marvels 
Pliny mentions a light seen out of the firma- 
ment by night, so as the night seemed as light 
as the day. He also says that the firmament 
has been seen to chink and open, “ and this 
they name chasma.’’ Seneca knew _ this 
chasma, a gap in the heavens disclosing flame, 
So did Servius, and he says it was among the 
recognised prodigies noted and expiated by 
the augurs. My next note is from Bromton’s 
Chronicle, ‘‘coelum tota nocte apparuit 
rubrum, quasi pene arderet’’; this was in 
the eleventh year of William Rufus. After 
Becket’s murder, ‘‘ rubor aeris magnus emi- 
cuit.”” In 1205, after John’s exactions, 
Polydore Vergil says ‘‘quod artificium 
coelum ipsum detestatum est, sex continuas 
horas igne rubescente micans, quasi furore 
et ira accensum.’’ These two prodigies are 
not specially referred to the night, but the 
account would naturally be so taken. But no 
detailed description occurs till the sixteenth 
century. Under the year 1574 Camden 
writes ; 
the clouds flamed with fire in the month of 
November, streaming from the north towards 
the south; and the next night the heavens 
seemed to burn, the flames arising from the 
horizon round about, and meeting in the 
vertical point. 
It may have been this display which sug- 
gested a beautiful simile in ‘ The Faerie 


Queene.’ When Britomart doffed her hel- 
met, her golden locks dropped to her heels 
and wound about her body: 


Like as the shining sky in summer’s night, 

What time the days with scorching heat 
abound, 

Is crested all with lines of fiery light, 


That it prodigious seems in common people’s 


sight. 
There can be little doubt about this, and 


we are only surprised that no northern poet 
has anticipated Spenser. De Quincey found 


it necessary to explain Shakespeare’s neglect 
of so striking a sight, one which he must 
sometimes have seen in his rides between 
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London and Stratford; but the explanation 
is singularly feeble: 


For want of a word to fix and identify the 
gorgeous phenomenon, how could be introduce 
it as an image, or even as the subject of an 
allusion, in his writings? 


With Spenser’s lines in our memory we shall 
hardly hold this conclusive. 

Bacon’s brief reference is very disappoint- 
ing: ‘‘ Luminous lines, pillars, and openings, 
and the like, appear more often in winter 
than in summer, and especially with the most 
intense cold but joined with drought.’’ It 
was Gassendi who in 1621 invented the name 
we know. Like the clearest sunrise, is his 
description, with whitish obscure pillars per- 
pendicular to the horizon, moving slowly from 
east to west; then were seen white pyramids 
or spires, reaching to the top of the sky. But 
despite the provision of a name, the poets 
remained shy on the subject. Milton’s de- 
scription of aerial warfare is less like an 
aurora than such cloud effects as are a recog- 
nsed prodigy reaching back to the second book 
of Maccabees. Dryden seems to have seen 
something of the sort on the night of the 
battle of Sedgemoor : 


Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky 

For James his late nocturnal victory ; 

The pledge of his Almighty Patron’s love, 

New fireworks which his angels made above, 

I myself saw the lambent easy light 

Gild the brown horror and dispel the night. 
This is much more like an aurora than a 
display of shooting stars, but there seems to 
be no other record of the event. Edward 
Howard’s much-derided poem, ‘ The British 
Princes,’ has something similar. The night 
attack upon London by Romans and Gauls is 
thus heralded :— 

When there prodigiously appeared to sight 

Vast armies moving on the smooth-faced sky, 

When flaming darts did seem from foes to fly, 

And brandished spears against spears fight 

maintain. 

Pope has a passing refere ics, speaking of 
the icy seas ‘‘ where clearer flames glow 
round the frozen pole,’’ but it was to figure 
prominently in his unwritten epic of 
‘Brutus.’ There the hero was to be driven 
to Norway and his men scared by the un- 
known light of the aurora until they found 
it useful in coping with a night attack. 
How Pope would have got over the awkward- 
ness of the name we shall never know. Dr. 
Young wrote of “ streaming lights nocturnal 
of frightful aspect,’ and added ‘“ aurora 
borealis’ as a note, which was one way out 





of the difficulty. But Thomson first Angli- 
cised the phrase. Wrought to an ecstasy in 
contemplating the Scots spreading over all 
lands, he ends a glowing paragraph with the 
simile— 

As from their own clear north, in radiant 

streams, 
Bright over Europe bursts the boreal morn. 


Mercifully he does not try to work red hair 
into the comparison. Scott has two references 
to the red streamers of the north, but he does 
not risk a special name. Wordsworth is 
content with.‘ boreal morning ”’ in ‘ Peter 
Bell,’ though Erasmus Darwin had been 
already bold enough to write “ northern 
dawn,’’ and we find Tennyson later favour 
the more English adjective. In ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ the brand Excalibur, being flung 
into the lake, ‘‘ Shot like a streamer of the 
northern morn.”’ Again he addresses the 


Talking Oak— 


The northern morning o’er thee shoot, 
High up, in silver spikes! 

And in ‘ The Last Tournament’ the blazing 
town is “like the true North, Red-pulsing 
up thro’ Alioth and Alcor’? — an odd 
attempt to convey sumptuous colour by 
sumptuous sound, It is characteristic of 
Byron to use the prosaic Latin, when he tells 
of the effect of opening Heaven’s gates in the 
‘Vision of Judgement.’ 

Browning’s description in ‘ Easter Day’ is 
on a different scale— 


The dome of heaven had stood 
As made up of a multitu 
Of handbreath cloudlets, one vast rack 
Of ripples infinite and black, 
Fom sky to sky. Sudden there went... 
A fierce vindictive scribble of red 
Quick flame across . . . 

And straight I was aware 
That the whole ribwork round, minute 
Cloud touching cloud beyond compute, 
Was tinted, each with its own spot 
Of burning at the core, till clot 
Jammed against clot, and spilt its fire 
All over heaven . . . Whereat I found 
The clouds into vast pillars bound, 
Based on the corners of the earth, 
Propping the skies at top; a dearth 
Of fire i’ the violet intervals. 


Of prose descriptions there are no doubt 
many. This is what Parry saw in his voyage 
of 1819-20 :— 


The luminous arch had broken into irregular 
masses, streaming with much rapidity in 
different directions, varying continually in 
shape and interest, and extending themselves 
from north by east to north. At one time a 
part of the arch near the zenith was bent into 
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convolutions resembling those of a snake in 
motion, and undulating rapidly... The usual 
pale light of the aurora strongly resembled that 
produced by the combustion of phosphorus; a 
very slight tinge of red was noticed on this 
occasion where the aurora was most vivid. 


On Nov. 18, 1835, Dr. John Brown wrote: 


I never saw the aurora so insufferably bright, 
60 profuse, so quick and powerful, so sharp as 
a thousand swords. It often looked as if there 
were great gashes in the Heaven, letting in the 
light from the outside. 


Samuel Butler saw a fine display at the 
entrance of the St, Lawrence: 

We seemed to be looking up through a great 
cone of light millions and millions of miles into 
the sky. Then we saw it farther off, and the 
pillars of fire stalked up and down the face of 
heaven like one of Handel’s great basses. 


Lowell wrote on Sept. 27, 1869, ‘‘ the north- 
ern lights streamed up like great organ pipes, 
and loveliest hues of pink, green and blue 
flitted from one to another in silent sym- 
phony.’’ Thomas Hardy described it thus: 

A broad, fluctuating, semi-circular arch of 
vivid white light spanned the northern quarter 
of the heavens. .. Little by little the arch 
grew higher against the dark void... till its 
crown drew near the zenith. . . Brilliant 
shafts radiated from the convexity of the arch, 
coming and going silently. 

Dr. Brown’s description is a good com- 
mentary on the term chasma noticed above; 
his swords are Tennyson’s spikes, As to 
colour, the prevailing effect seems to be a 
vivid white, but Foot notices only red, and 
Tennyson besides “ silver spikes ”’ has ‘“ red- 
pulsing.” Lowell’s green and blue are quite 
exceptional. In the only aurora seen by the 
present writer, at Cambridge in the early 
*nineties, the red was very vivid, but there 
were neither spikes, pillars nor arch, only a 
general cloudy drift. The phenomenon varies 
so much that description is not easy. A 
writer so exuberant as Christopher North is 
almost speechless in face of the aurora. 
‘* Mocking the most imaginative eyes with 
ceaseless transmutations ”’ is the best he can 
do. Poets have indeed pretended, he says, to 
see there phantom knights in single combat 
(why single?) engaging in front of opposing 
battles; but Christopher’s imagination bog- 
gles at that, and he is only convinced that 
“it is like nothing in heaven or earth but 
itself.” 

Others may supply the no doubt many 
omissions from this article. 


H1IBERNICUs. 








THE SUMMER THEATRICAL 
SEASONS AT RICHMOND AND 
TWICKENHAM, 1746-1753. 
(See ante pp. 290, 312). 


Summer of 1752. 

S. June 13. Richmond. ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ 
Young Bevil: Cross, Myrtle: Blakes, Sir 
John Bevil: Philips. Sealand: Burton. 
Cimberton: Macgeorge. Tom: Shuter. Hum- 
phrey: Ackman. Daniel: Master Cross, 
Mrs, Sealand: Miss Helm. Isabella: Mrs, 
Jones. Phillis: Miss Rose. Indiana: Miss 
Ibbot. ‘Lethe.’ Aesop: Scrase. Mercury: 
Mattocks. Frenchman: Blakes. Old Man 
and Fine Gentleman: Shuter. Drunken 
Man: Burton. Poet: Philips. Tattoo: Ack- 
man. Mrs, Tattoo: Mrs. Matthews. Fine 
Lady: Miss Davis. 

S. June 20. Richmond. ‘ Bold Stroke for a 
Wife.’ Col, Fainwell: Shuter. Sir Philip 
Modelove: Cross. Obadiah: Philips. Trade. 
love: Burton. Perriwinkle: Macgeorge. 
Freeman: Scrase. Sackbut: Ackman. Simon 
Pure: Master Cross. Mrs, Prim: Miss 
Helm. Betty: Miss Woodward. Ann Lovely; 
Miss Ibbot. ‘ Lying Valet.’ Sharp: Shuter, 
Gayless: Ackman. Justice Guttle: Philips. 
Drunken Cook: Burton. Beau Tippet: Mae- 
george. Melissa: Miss Davis. Mrs, Gada- 
bout: Miss Helm. Mrs. Trippet: Miss 
Moore. Kitty Pry: Miss Ibbot. 

T. June 23, Twickenham. ‘ Bold Stroke for 
a Wife.’ ‘ Lying Valet.’ 

S. June 27. Richmond, ‘ Aesop.’ Aesop: 
Burton. Leachin: Cross, Cronces: Scrase. 
Roger: Philips. Fruitful: Shuter. Trades- 
men: Ackman and Macgeorge. Quaint: 
Philips. Sir Polidorus Hogstye: , Shuter. 
Hortensia: Miss Ibbot. Euphrenia: Miss 
Helm. Mrs, Fruitful: Miss Davis. Doris: 
Miss Ross. ‘ Lying Valet.’ 

M. June 29. Richmond. ‘ Recruiting 
Officer.’ Plume: Scrase. Brazen: Cross. 
Justice Balance: Burton. Worthy: Ackman, 
Kite: Philips. Bullock: Shuter. Welch 
Collier: Blakes. Constable: Macgeorge. 
Melinda: Miss Ross, Rose: Miss Davis. 
Lucy: Miss Helm. Sylvia: Miss Ibbot. 
‘Miss in her Teens.’ Fribble: Shuter. 
Loveit: Cross. Puff:* Philips. Flash: 
Blakes, Tag: Miss Helm. Biddy: Mis 
Davis. 

S. July 4. Richmond. ‘‘Beggar’s Opera.’ 
Macheath: Blakes. Peachum: Philips 
Lockit: Burton. Filch: Shuter. Mat: Ack- 
man, Lucy: Miss Ibbot. Mrs. Peachum: 
Miss Davis. Diana Trapes: Macgeorge [sic]. 
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Polly: Miss Davis, from Theatre Royal in 
Dublin, 

M. July 6. Richmond, ‘ Busy Body.’ Mar- 
plot: Shuter. Sir Jealous Traffick: Philips. 
Sir Francis Gripe: Blakes, Sir George Airy: 
Scrase, Charles: Cross. Whisper: Ackman. 
Isabinda: Miss Helm. Patch: Miss Ross. 
Scentwell: Miss Woodward. Miranda: Miss 
Ibbot. ‘ Anatomist.’ Mons. Le Médecin: 
Blakes, Young Gerald: Ackman, Martin: 
Macgeorge. Old Gerald: Shuter. Doctor's 
Wife: Miss Ross, Angelica: Miss Davis. 
Beatrice: Miss Helm, Waiting Maid: Miss 
Woodward. Crispin: Philips. 

T. July 7. Twickenham, ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 
as at Richmond, 

§. July 11. Richmond, Benefit of Master 
Cross and Miss Helm. ‘ Jane Shore.’ Lord 
Hastings: Davis, from Theatre Royal in 
Dublin. Duke of Gloster: Burton. Dumont: 
Cross, Belmour: Blakes. Ratcliff: Ackman. 
Catesby: Macgeorge. Alicia: Miss Ibbot. 
Jane Shore: Mrs, Davis. ‘Miss in her 
Teens.’ Fribble: Shuter. Loveit: Cross. 
Puff: Philips. Jasper: Macgeorge. Flash: 
Blakes. Miss Biddy: Miss Woodward. Tag: 
Miss Helm. 

M. July 13. Richmond. ‘ Beaux Strata- 
gem.’ Archer: Cross, Aimwell: Scrase. 
Sullen: Burton. Sir Charles Freeman: Mac- 
george. Boniface: Philips. Foigard: Blakes. 
Gibbet: Ackman. Scrub: Shuter. Lady 
Bountiful: Miss Moore. Dorinda: Miss 
Helm. Cherry: Miss Davis, Gipsey: Miss 
Woodward, Mrs, Sullen: Miss  Ibbot. 
‘Lying Valet.’ 

8. July 18. Richmond. ‘ Every Man in 
His Humour.’ Benefit of Blakes. Kitely: 
Cross, Old Knowell: Burton. Young Know- 
ell: Scrase. Wellbred: Ackman. Capt. Boba- 
dil: Blakes. Justice Clement: Philips. 
Master Stephen: Master Cross. Downright : 
Davis, Master Matthew: Vaughan. Brain- 
worm: Shuter. Cash: Macgeorge. Bridget: 
Miss Helm, Mrs. Kitely: Miss Ibbot. 


‘ Anatomist.’ 
M. July 20. Richmond. 
Officer.” ‘ Anatomist.’ 
T. July 21. Twickenham. Benefit of Cross. 

Every Man in his Humour.’ ‘ King and 
Miller of Mansfield.’ 

8. July 25. Richmond. Benefit of Cross. 
“Way of the World.’ Mirabel: Scrase. 
Fainall: Davies. Sir Wilful Witwou’d: 
Philips, Petulant: Shuter. Witwouw'd: 
Cross. Waitwell: Blakes, Lady Wishfor’t: 


‘ Recruiting 


Mrs. Cross, Mrs. Marwou’d: Miss Ibbot. 
Mrs, Fainall: Miss Helm. 
Matthews, 


Foible: Mrs. 
Mincing: Miss Davis, Milla- 





mant: Mrs. Davies. Scene Between Car- 
mine the Painter, Lady Pentweazle, and Her 
Family, taken from Foote’s ‘Comedy of 
Taste.’ Lady Pentweazle: Shuter. Car- 
mine: Cross, "Alderman Pentweazle: Philips. 
Caleb: Blakes, 

T. July 28. Twickenham, ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 
Benefit of Ackman. 

S. Aug. 1. Richmond, Benefit of Philips. 
‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ ‘ Anatomist.’ 

M. Aug. 3. Richmond. Benefit of Miss 


Ross. ‘ Provoked Husband.’ Lord Townly: 
Scrase. Manly: Cross. Sir Francis Wrong- 
head: Philips. Count Basset: Blakes. 


Squire Richard: Master Cross. John Moody: 
Shuter. Lady Townly: Miss Ibbot. Lady 
Grace: Miss Helm. Miss Jenny: Miss Davis. 
Mrs, Motherly: Mrs. Matthews. Myrtillo: 
Miss Moore. Lady Wronghead: Miss Ross. 
‘Lying Valet.’ 

T. Aug. 4. Twickenham.  ‘ Conscious 
Lovers.’ Benefit of Mrs. Davies.  Bevil, 
Jun.: Davies. Sir John Bevil: Philips. 
Sealand: Burton. Myrtle: Blakes. Hum- 
phrey: Ackman. Daniel: Master Cross. 
Tom: Shuter. Mrs, Sealand: Miss Helm. 
Lucinda: Miss Davis. Isabella: Mrs. 
Matthews. Phillis: Miss Ross. Indiana: 
Mrs, Davies. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ 

S. Aug. 8. Richmond. Benefit of Shuter. 
Not acted there for ten years. ‘ Silent 
Woman.’ Truewit: Cross. Morose: Burton. 
Sir John Daw: Blakes. Sir Amorous 
Lafoole: Shuter. Clerimont: Scrase. Dau- 
phine: Ackman, Cutbeard: Davies. Capt. 
Otter: Philips. Lady Haughty: Miss Davis. 
Centaur: ‘Miss Helm. Mavis: Mrs. 
Matthews. Mrs, Otter: Miss Ross. Stlent 
Woman: Miss Ibbot. Never acted there— 
‘Double Disappointment.’ Phelim O’ Blun- 
der: Shuter. 

T. Aug. 12. Twickenham, Benefit of Miss 
Ibbot. ‘Silent Woman,’ as at Richmond. 
‘ Anatomist,’ as before. 

S. Aug. 15. Richmond. Benefit of Burton. 
Not acted there four years. ‘New Way 
to Pay Old Debts.’ Sir Giles Overreach : 
Burton. Lord Lovell: Cross, Allworth: 
Scrase. Wellborn: Davies. Marall: Philips. 
Order: Macgeorge. Furnace: Blakes. Amble: 
Master Cross. Watchal: English. Tapwell: 
Ackman. Justice Greedy: Shuter. Mar- 
garet: Miss Helm. Frothy: Miss Davis. 
Lady Allworth: Miss Ibbot. Not acted there 
fifteen years. ‘Duke and No _ Duke.’ 
Duke: Blakes. Brunetto: Ackman, Bar- 
barino: Burton. Alberto: Scrase. Puri- 
tan: Philips. Duchess: Miss Helm. Prin- 
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cess: Miss Moore. Flametta: Miss Davis. 
Trappolin: Shuter. 

M. Aug. 17. Richmond, Benefit of Scrase. 
Not acted there ten years: ‘ Gamester.’ 
Gamester: Scrase. Sir Thoma’ Valere: Bur- 
ton. Count Cogdie: Cross. Marquis of 
Hazard: Blakes. Dorante: Macgeorge. Love- 
well: Ackman, Bozrkeeper: English. Taylor: 
Shuter. Hector: Philips. Lady Wealthy: 
Miss Ross. Mrs. Security: Miss Helm. 
Favourite: Miss Davis. Betty: Miss Moore. 
Mrs, Topknot: Mrs, Matthews. Angelica: 
Miss Ibbot. Never performed there: ‘ Don 
Quixote in England. Don Quixote: Scrase. 
Fairlove: Ackman. Sir Thomas Loveland: 
Philips. Guzzle: Cross. John: Master 
Cross. Squire ‘Badger: Shuter. Dorothea: 
Miss Moore. Sancho: Macgeorge. 

T. Aug. 18, Twickenham. Benefit of Shuter. 
‘Way of the World,’ as on July 25, except 
Mirabel here is by Cross; Witwou’d by 
Scrase. ‘ Double Disappointment.’ Phelim: 
Shuter. Mons. le Marquis de Fanfaron: 
Blakes, 

S. Aug. 22. Richmond, Benefit of Philips. 
Never performed there but once. ‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride.’ Mourning Bride: Mrs. Davies. 
King: Burton. Osmyn: Davies. Gonzalez: 
Cross. Garcia: Ackman. Heli: Blakes. 
Selim: Master Cross. Alonzo: Macgeorge. 
Perez: English. Leonora: Miss Helm. 
Zara: Miss Ibbot. ‘Double Disappoint- 
ment.’ 

T. Aug. 25, Twickenham. 
Philips. ‘ Mourning Bride.’ 
appointment.’ 

W. Aug. 26. 


Benefit of 
‘Double Dis- 


Richmond. ‘Henry _ IV.’ 
Benefit of Macgeorge. Hotspur: Davies. 
King: Philips. Prince of Wales: Scrase. 
Prince John: Miss Davis. Worcester: Cross. 
Vernon: Macgeorge. Dowglas: Master Cross, 
Poins: Ackman. Bardolph: English, Fran- 
cis: Shuter. Falstaff: Burton. Lady Percy: 
Miss Helm. Hostess: Miss Moore. ‘ Miss 
in her Teens,’ 

S. Aug. 29. Richmond. Benefit of 
Ibbot. Not acted five years. 
Lear and his Three Daughters.’ 
Cook. Gloster: Philips. Kent: 
Bastard: Scrase. Albany: Ackman. Corn- 
wall: Blakes. Burgundy: Master Cross. 
Gentleman Usher: Shuter, Edgar: Davis. 
Regan: Miss Davis. Goneril: Miss Helm. 
Cordelia: Miss Ibbot. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ 

M. Aug. 31. Richmond. Benefit of Mrs. 
Chapman. ‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ 
‘ Duke and No Duke.’ 

T. Sept. 1. Twickenham. Benefit of, Blakes. 


Miss 
‘ King 
Lear: 
Burton. 





‘King Lear and his 
* Anatomist.’ 

F. Sept. 15. Twickenham. Benefit of Mrs, 
Chapman, ‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ 
‘ Double Disappointment.’ 

S. Sept. 16. Richmond. Benefit of Mrs, 
Davies. ‘Conscious Lovers,’ as on Aug, 4, 
‘Lethe.’ Aesop: Scrase. Frenchman: Blakes, 
Old Man and Fine Gentleman: Shuter. 
Drunken Man: Burton, Poet: Philips, 
Tattoo: Ackman. Mercury: Macgeorge, 
Charon: English, Mrs. Tattoo: Mrs, 
Matthews. Fine Lady: Mrs. Davies. 

W. Sept. 20. Richmond. Benefit of Miss 
Davis. Never acted there—‘ Zara.’ Osman: 
Davis. Lusignan: Burton. Orasmyn: Mac- 
george. Chatillon: Ackman. Melidore: Eng. 
lish. Selima: Miss Moore. Zara: Miss 
Ibbot. ‘ Lying Valet.’ 

S. Sept. 23. Richmond. 
man. ‘ Provoked Wife.’ 
Burton. Constant: Scrase.  Heartfree: 
Usher. Razor: Ackman. Justice: Mac 
george. Constable: English. Belinda: Mrs. 
Davies. Lady Fanciful: Miss Helm. Made- 
moiselle: Miss Davis. Lady Brute: Miss 
Ibbot. ‘ Double Disappointment.’ 

M. Sept. 25. Richmond. Benefit of English 
and Miss Moore. ‘New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.’ ‘ Double Disappointment.’ 

W. Sept. 27. Richmond. Benefit of Davies. 
‘Jane Shore.’ Hastings: Davies, Dumont: 
Scrase. Ratcliff: Ackman. Catesby: Mac- 
george. Bellmour: Blakes. Gloster: Burton. 
Alicia: Miss Ibbot. Jane Shore: Mrs 
Davies, ‘ Lethe.’ Positively the last night. 

Summer of 1753. 

By the summer of 1753, the last during 
this period for which the Daily Adver- 
tiser carries advertisements, the patron- 
age at Twickenham must have declined 
to the point at which performances 
were not profitable, for during _ this 
season the summer company performs only 
at Richmond. All the performances listed 
here are, therefore, for the theatre at Rich- 
mond. 

S. June 23. ‘Lady’s Last Stake.’ Lord 
George Brilliant: Cross. Lord Wronglove: 
Scrase. Sir Friendly Moral: Burton, Brush: 
Ackman, Lady Wronglove: Miss Helm. 
Lady Gentle: Mrs. Pye. Hartshorn: Miss 
Davis. Mrs. Conquest: Mrs. Cowper. Mts 
Notable by a Young Gentlewoman who never 
before appeared on any stage. ‘ Devil t0 
Pay.’ Sir John Loverule: Master Vernon. 
Lady Loverule: Miss Helm. Nell: Mr 
Pye. Jobson: Philips. 


Three Daughters,’ 


Benefit of Ack- 
Sir John Brute: 
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S. June 30. Never acted there. ‘ Fine 
Lady’s Airs.’ Sir Harry Sprightly: Cross. 
Brigadier Blenheim: Scrase. Major Bramble : 
Burton. Nicknack: Ackman. Master Tosty: 
Cross, jun. Knapsack: Philips. Shrimp: 
Dancer. Lady Rodomast: Mrs. Cowper. 
Iady Tossop: Mrs. Pye. Mrs. Lovejoy: 
Miss Helm. Mrs, Flimsy: Mrs. Matthews. 
Chinawoman: Miss Mills. Mantuamaker: 
Miss Davis. ‘Lying Valet.’ Sharp: 
Dancer. Kitty Pry: Miss Ross. 

§. July 7. ‘Suspicious Husband.’ Mlle 
Hulette.’ Ranger: Dancer. Strickland: 
Burton. Frankly: Scrase. Bellamy: Ack- 
man. Jack Ranger: Cross, jun. Tester: 
Cross. Vale: Sturt. Mrs. Strickland: Mrs. 
Pye. Jacyntha: Miss Davis. Lucetta: Miss 
Pond. Milliner: Miss Mills. Landlady: 
Mrs, Matthews. Clarinda: Mrs. Cowper. 

M. July 9. Benefit of Mrs. Matthews. 
‘Careless Husband.’ Sir Charles Lasy: 
Scrase. Lord Foppington: Cross, Lord 
Morelove: Dancer. Lady Easy: Mrs, Pye. 
Lady Graveairs: Miss Helm. Edging: Miss 
Pond; Lady Betty Modish: Mrs. Cowper. 
‘Chaplet.’ Damon: Vernon. Palemon: 
Sturt. Laura: Mrs. Matthews. Pastora: 
Mrs. Pye. 

8. July 14. Benefit of Cross, Jun. 
voked Husband.’ Lord Townly: 
Manly: Cross. Sir Francis 
Philips. Count Basset: Ackman, Squire 
Richard: Vernon. John Moody: Burton. 
Lady Townly: Mrs. Cowper. Lady Grace: 
Miss Helm. Lady Wronghead: Miss Ross. 
Miss Jenny: Miss Pond. Mrs. Motherly: 
Mrs. Matthews. Myrtillo: Miss Mills. 
Trusty: Miss Davis. ‘ Damon and Phillida.’ 
Damon: Miss Davis, Arcas: Cross, Mop- 
sus: Philips. 

M. July 24. Benefit of 
Stratagem.’ Archer: 
Cross, Sullen: Burton. 
man: Sturt. Boniface: Philips. Gibbet: 
Ackman. Foigard: Murphy. Scrub: Cross, 
Jun, Mrs. Sullen by a Young Gentlewoman 
who never appeared on any stage. Dorinda: 
Mrs, Pye. Lady Bountiful: Miss Davis. 
Gipsey: Miss Mills, Cherry: Miss Pond. 
“Lying Valet.’ 

8. July 28. Benefit of Mrs. Chapman. Not 
acted these eight years. ‘Macbeth.’ Mac- 
beth: Dancer. Macduff: Cross. Banquo: 
Philips, Duncan: Stoppelaer. Malcolm: 
Vernon. Donalbain: Miss Davis. Lennow: 
Burton. Seyton: Dennet. Murderers: Ack- 
man and Sturt. Hecate: Howard, from 
Covent Garden. Witches: Miss Pope, Miss 


* Pro- 
Scrase. 
Wronghead : 


Sturt. ‘ Beaux 
Dancer. Aimvwell : 
Sir Charles Free- 





Helm, and Miss Mills. Lady Macbeth: 
Mrs. Cowper. Lady Macduff: Mrs. Pye. 
Vocal parts by Vernon, Stoppelaer, Mrs. 
Matthews and Miss Davis. ‘ Chaplet.’ 

8. Aug. 1. Benefit of Mrs. Pye. ‘ Provoked 
Wife.’ Sir John Brute: Burton. Constance: 
Cross, Heartfree: Scrase. Razor: Ackman. 
Lord Rake: Vernon. Lady Brute: Mrs. 
Cowper. Lady Fanciful: Mrs. Pye. ‘ Vir- 
gin Unmasked.’ Lucy: Mrs. Pye. Blister: 
Philips. Goodwill: Dennet. Coupee: Sturt. 
Quaver: Vernon. 

M. Aug. 6. Benefit of Miss Ross. ‘ Con- 
scious Lovers.’ Young Bevil: Scrase. Myrtle: 
Dancer. Sir John Bevil: Philips. Sealand: 
Burton. Tom: Cross, Cimberton: Vernon. 
Humphrey: Ackman. Daniel: Cross, Jun. 
Indiana: Mrs. Cowper. Lucinda: Miss 
Davis. Isabella: Mrs. Matthews. Mrs, Sea- 
land: Miss Helm. Phillis: Miss Ross. New 
here: ‘Oracle.’ Oberon: Vernon. Fairy 
Queen: Miss Helm. Cynthia: Miss Pond. 

S. Aug. 11. Benefit of Cross. ‘ Double 
Gallant.’ Attall: Cross. Lady Dainty: 
Mrs. Harvey, from Theatre Royal in Dublin. 
Lady Sadlife: Mrs. Cowper. Sylvia: Miss 
Helm. ‘ Lying Valet.’ 

S. Aug. 18. Benefit of Scrase. ‘ Orphan.’ 
Castalio: Scrase. Polydore: Cross, Moni- 
mia: Mrs. Cowper. ‘Hob in the Well.’ 
Hob: Philips. Friendly: Vernon. Flora: 
Mrs. Pye. 

M. Aug. 20. Benefit of Miss Helm. ‘ In- 
constant.’ Young Mirabel: Cross. Old Mira- 
bel: Burton. Capt. Duretete: Philips. 
Dugard: Scrase. Petit: Ackman. Bravoes: 
Vernon, Dennet, Sturt and Parker. Oriana: 
Mrs. Cowper. Bisarre: Miss Helm. Lamorce : 
Miss Mills, First Lady: Miss Davis. 
Second Lady: Mrs. Matthews. ‘ King and 
Miller of Mansfield.’ King: Burton. 
Miller: Philips. Miller’s Wife: Miss Davis, 
Madge: Mrs. Matthews. Peggy: Miss 


Helm. 

S. Aug. 25. Benefit of Philips. Never 
acted there. ‘ Earl of Essex.’ (written by 
Henry Jones). Earl of Essex: Dancer. 
Southampton: Cross, Burleigh: Burton. Sir 
Walter Raleigh: Ackman. Countess of Rut- 
land: Mrs. Harvey. Countess of Notting- 
ham: Mrs. Pye. Queen Elizabeth: Mrs. 
Cowper. ‘Lethe.’ Aesop: Scrase. Fine 
Gentleman: Cross. Frenchman: Dancer. 
Drunken Man: Burton. Poet: Philips. Tat- 
too: Barker. Old Man: Murphy. Taylor: 
Cross, Jun, Charon: Ackman. Mercury: 
Vernon. Mrs, Tattoo: Mrs. Pond. Mrs. 
Riot: Miss Ross, 
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S.Sept.1. Benefit of Burton. ‘ Henry 
IV,’ Part 1. Falstaff: Burton, King 
Henry: Philips. Prince of Wales: Scrase. 
Hotspur: Dancer. Prince John: Miss 
Davis. Lady Percy: Mrs. Cowper. Hostess: 
Miss Ross, 

S. Sept.8. Benefit of Ackman. 
Body.’ Sir George Airy: Scrase. 
Brudnal, Marplot: Dancer. 
Traffick: Vaughan. Whisper: Sturt. 
Miranda: Mrs. Cowper. Isabinda: Miss 
Helm. Patch: Miss Pond. Scentwell: Miss 
Mills, ‘Harlequin Skeleton.’ Harlequin: 
Sturt. Pantaloon: Settree. Doctor: Den- 
net. Tinker: Walker. Clown: Ackman. 
Colombine: Miss Helm. 

S. Sept. 15. Benefit of Mrs. Cowper. 
‘Recruiting Officer.’ Sylvia: Mrs. Cowper. 
‘ Harlequin Skeleton,’ as before. 

S. Sept. 22. Benefit of Dancer. ‘ Sus- 
picious Husband.’ Ranger: Dancer. Dancer 
‘* will present the Ladies with a Dish of Mr. 
Foote’s Tea,’’ with some ‘‘ Choice Spirits, 
from the Old Woman’s Oratory.” 

S. Sept. 29. Benefit of Miss Pond. ‘ Beaux 
Stratagem.’ ‘ Oracle.’ Cynthia: Miss Pond. 


Emmetr L, AVERY. 


State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington, U.S.A. 


POPULAR ERRORS REGARDING 
GEORGE CANNING. 


‘ Busy 
Charles : 
Sir Jealous 


incorrect statements have been 


S° many 
published and believed regarding both 
Canning and his mother, that it is worth 


while correcting some of them here. How 
difficult, how impossible it is to catch wp an 
error, once it has been published, was in- 
stanced in the Canning Centenary notices of 
1927, when nearly every newspaper informed 
its readers that Canning died in the same 
room at Chiswick House as Fox. This was 
not so. A letter from the Duke of Devon- 
shire himself, dated Chiswick, 18 March, 
1854, and quoted in Earl Stanhope’s ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’ disposes of the question, stating: 
‘* Canning died in a room upstairs. I had a 
great foreboding when he came here, and 
would not allow of his being in the room 
below where Fox had died.’’ 

Canning’s first constituency, too, was New- 
town—not Newport as stated in The Times, 
the Annual Register, the ‘D.N.B.’, and 
most of the Canning biographies. He sat for 
Newport later, in 1826-7, and he was re- 





elected for Newtown in 1806-7.1 

Nor did Canning’s mother, as stated in at 
least one well-known biography of Canning, 
survive to see her son Prime Minister. And 
twice within a few weeks in May and June of 
1928, under the heading ‘100 Years Ago ’— 
and again in 1930, 1932 and 1935—the 
Evening Standard published a portrait of 
Earl Canning as that of his father. Ip. 
versely, not many years previously, the first 
edition of the Harmsworth Encyclopaedia 
under the portrait of Canning put the des. 
cription ‘‘ Clemency Canning’?! At least 
one of the commemorative medals of Canning, 
before me as I write, bears the misleading 
inscription “ born 1771.”’ He was born ll 
April, 1770, and died 8 Aug. 1827. He 
described himself on one occasion as an Irish. 
man accidentally born in London. Two 
parishes, Marylebone and Paddington, have 
claimed him for their own. He was baptised 
at St. Marylebone Church (where his parents 
were married) on 9 May, 1770, and from a 
letter in my possession (Vide clix. 163, and 
the Connoisseur, August, 1930), written but 
a month before his birth, it would appear 
probable that it was in the parish of Mary- 
lebone that Canning was born — in the then 
longer Queen Anne Street, close to where 
Broadcasting House now stands. The letter 
was addressed by his father to the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

A curious slip in The Times leading article 
on the centenary (8 Aug. 1927) of Canning’s 
death calls for mention here. It referred to 
him as being a “‘ splendid exile ’’? in India 
in 1822, when he was recalled to the Fore 
Office. Although he had accepted the 
appointment of Governor-General of India 
and had taken formal leave of his consti- 
tuents at Liverpool, Canning never sailed. 
It is, as the obituary notice of Earl Canning 
(‘‘ Clemency Canning’’) in the Daily Tele- 
graph of 18 June, 1862 put it, ‘‘ not a little 
singular that Canning the son should have 
held for six years the very post which was 
once offered to, and even accepted by, his 
father, although circumstances arose which 
prevented him from sailing to that splendid 





1 Canning’s constituencies were as follow:— 
1794, Newtown, I. of W.; 1796, Wendover 
Bucks; 1802-6, Tralee, Ireland; 1806-7, Newtown, 
I. of W.; 1807-12, Hastings, Sussex. 1812-22, 
Liverpool, Lancs; 1822, Harwich, Essex; 18% 
7, Newport, I. of W.; 1827, Seaford, Sussex. 


2 Cf. Horace, Odes, III. v. 48: (Regulus) 
“ Egregius properaret exul,” and III. xi. 35: 
* Splendide mendax.” 
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exile and from wielding that sceptre with 
which his son’s name will be for ever asso- 
ciated.” 

One of the mis-statements current at the 
time about Canning’s mother was to the effect 
that her mother was midwife to the Queen. 
(Farrington Diary, Vol. v. p. 148, under 
May 1, 1809.) This may perhaps be traced 
to the fact that Mrs. Hunn’s maternal uncle, 
Major-Gen, Gustavus Guydickens, married a 
Miss Frances Tracy (a great-granddaughter 
of the 3rd Viscount Tracy), and that Mrs. 
Guydickens’s 2nd cousin, the Hon. Frances 
Tracy (daughter of the 5th Viscount) was 
a woman of the bedchamber to the Queen. 
Or gossip may have indigested the facts that 
Canning’s wife was a daughter of Major- 
Gen. Scott and that a Mrs. Marg. Scott 
was one of the nurses of the Prince of Wales. 
Mis-statements as to his mother’s connection 
with Reddish, the tragedian, have been dealt 
with in a previous note, 

A Bibliography of George Canning was 
published in the ‘ Bulletin of the British 
Library of Political Science,’ No, 30, May, 
1925 (London School of Economics). It is 
useful as containing a good selection of the 
Canning entries in the British Museum 
Library catalogue, but the list contained no 
mention of Sir John Marriott’s ‘ George 
Canning and His Times ’ (1903); W. Alison 
Phillips’s ‘ George Canning ’ (1903); Bagot’s 
‘George Canning and His Friends’ (1909) ; 
or Gabrielle Peating’s ‘John Hookham 
Frere and His Friends’ (1899). Nor did it 
mention the biography in Sir H. Bulwer’s 
‘Historical Sketches.’ Of the centenary 
notices in 1927, the most noteworthy were Sir 
John Marriott’s in the August Quarterly 
Review, and Harold Temperley’s in the 
Observer of Aug. 7. There has since appeared 
‘George Canning,’ a political sutdy by Sir 
Charles Petrie (1930). 

The principal older biographies of Canning 
are: Robert Bell’s ‘ Life of the Rt. Hon. 
George Canning,’ published in 1846, and 
containing a great deal of information, the 
result of much research, but not always en- 
tirely accurate; the ‘ Memoir of the Right 
Honourable George Canning, late Premier of 
England, with his Parliamentary Orations, 
Ete.’ (1827), by Leman Thomas Rede, whose 
father and Canning’s were friends in student 
days, but who was ignorant of his mother’s 
death the previous March; the ‘ Memoirs of 
the Life of the Right Honourable George 
Canning’ the work of J. Styles, published 

Tegg, first in two volumes in 1828, and a 





second edition the following year: ‘ The Poli- 
tical Life of The Right Honourable George 
Canning’ by his private secretary, Augustus 
Granville Stapleton, first published in 1831 
and a second edition in 1832; ‘ George Can- 
ni and His Times,’ by the same author, 
published in 1859, and, like his ‘Life’ 
almost entirely political; and two more 
anonymous biographical memoirs published 
in the year of the subject’s death. Mr. J. F. 
Newton’s pamphlet, ‘The Early Days of 
George Canning,’ published in 1828, may also 
be mentioned. Frep, R. Gate. 


ISE (GET, TAKE, OUT OF): DE 
QUINCEY.—Mr. Partridge in his ex- 
cellent and encyclopaedic ‘ Dictionary of 
Slang and Unconventional English,’ has not 
given any examples of this phrase, since he 
regards it as Standard English. It has been 
described as slang. It is noted in the 
‘Oxford Dictionary’ but no suggestion is 
given of its origin. The ‘ Slang Dictionary ’ 
in the issue dated 1873 by the anonymous 
Editor calls the phrase ‘‘a metaphor from 
fly-fishing, the silly fish r1stne to be caught 
by an artificial fly,’ and Mr, Partridge 
follows this suggestion. The usual sense 
in current speech is that of outwit- 
ting or mortifyin a living person. 
A score off somebody taking him in is in- 
dicated. But an attack on a dead man may 
also be meant, as appears from a passage I 
have recently come across in De Quincey’s 
Preface to his article, ‘Lord Carlisle on 
Pope,’ printed in the volume entitled 
‘Speculations Literary and Philosophic’ 
and written in 1859:— 

The object of Pope was, if I may be allowed 
to borrow a modern slang phrase from the 
street, to “take a rise” out of the Duke as a 
derelict abandoned to moralists. 

The ‘‘ Duke ”’ was the second Villiers and 
Pope’s highly-coloured account of his end in 
the ‘ Moral Essays,’ Epistle III., is stigma- 
tised by De Quincey as ‘“‘ a ridiculous rom- 
ance, that goes astray upon every feature 
which aeels truth, or justice to the memory 
of the dead.’’ This score is made by sheer 
invention and gross exaggeration. The words 
just quoted from the Preface present the first 
of two charges De Quincey had made against 
Pope in 1850. So he says, and I looked for 
a denunciation of the Twickenham wasp 
elsewhere in his works. The volume ‘ Leaders 
in Literature’ includes an essay on ‘ Alex- 
ander Pope’ which has much to urge against 
him but nothing about the injustice to 
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Villiers. Either there is a third attack, or 


De Quincey’s memory is at fault. Readers Oueries 
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Will of Mary Entwisle, of London, spin- | beare to censure, till also they had some of their i\ 
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1770, by William Lascelles of the Inner M 
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St. Martin’s, Ludgate, as there were no wit- Olbion,’ xxv., line 3, Drayton has in 
nesses to the will. They stated that Mary | ‘‘ Hemp-bearing Hollands Fen.’’ Was this fi 
Entwhisle was of the parish of St. Martin, | country famous for its hemp? Or is Drayton d 
Ludgate, and she died on 10 May, 1770. | misinterpreting Camden’s suggested deriva- a 
Will dated 24 Aug., 1768; proved 8 June, } tion of Hoiland (Holland) from Hay-land (a 
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Street, London, spinster, and Ann Hicklin 
of Plaistow, Essex, widow. Jane Millikin 
was formerly of the parish of Christ Church, W. H. Quarrett. : 
London, but late of the parish of St. Augus- 
tine, London. (P.C.C., reg. Collier, fol. MITATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. — I 
173.) recently saw in a bookseller’s catalogue 

A Mary Entwizle was buried, 7 April, 1789, | mention of a tragedy on the subject of 
London. There seems to be no evidence of | ‘‘harles I, which was said to be—quoted, ad 
any relationship between her and the others | 1 gather, from the title-page—‘‘ written in 
mentioned above. Imitation of Shakespeare.’’ The date is 1737. 

Another Mary Entwisle (fl. 1803), daugh- That a tragedy should be so announced now- 
ter of James Entwisle, of Rusholme, Man- a-days is unthinkable. Does any of your 
chester, is mentioned in ‘ Norfolk Families,’ readers know of other examples of imitation 


Can anyone tell me who is the subject, and 
the history ? 


Si Dine Sine ieee of Shakespeare, that is, so avowed? I should 
ae Walter: Sy, ph GOR; Mocwich, TR be interested to know the latest example. 
E. F. M. LL. 


HANGING LONDON.—Pembroke House, Y 
Whitehall Gardens. From 1855-1859 was C 

the War Office, later the Foreign Office, Board 

of Trade, and Ministry of Transport. To be 

demolished early next year. It is hoped to 
preserve the ceiling of the Conference Room. 


ATHERINE YOUNG, WIFE OF JOHN 

SCOTT.—John Scott (1784-1821), who be- 
came editor of the London Magazine and was 
killed in a duel with J. G. Lockhart’s friend, 
J. H. Christie, was the eldest son of Alex- 
ander Scott (1754-1818), an upholsterer and 
J. Arpacu. | cabinet-maker in Aberdeen, and his wife 
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Catherine Young, who is said to be the 
daughter of a Young, gardener to George III 
at Windsor. Catherine was born in 1759 and 
died in 1837. Can any reader identify 
Catherine’s parents or her forbears? Any 
information about her or them would be 
acceptable, especially if sent direct to 
W. M. Parker. 

2, Abinger Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 


ALT WHITMAN AND THE FORT- 

NIGHTLY REVIEW.—In ‘ With Walt 
Whitman in Camden’ (vol. i. p. 216), Horace 
Traubel prints a letter from John Morley to 
Walt Whitman. This letter, written when 
Morley was editor of the Fortnightly Review, 
accepts a poem by Whitman for publication 
in the issue of April 1869. I am unable to 
find the poem in that magazine and I won- 
der whether one of your readers would be 
able to tell me why the poem was not printed. 


Rotto G. SILver. 


E NAME ALEXANDER.—I am under 

the impression that the name Alexander 
is, of all the names ever used by man, the one 
which possesses the greatest number of vari- 
ants. (I noticed the variant of a variant 
hitherto unknown to me—Alasdair—among 
names of writers in the current Quarterly 
Review). Can any reader produce a more 
prolific name? Perhaps James runs it hard. 


| ae 


HE CODE OF WISBY.—Described as the 
“Waterrecht, dat de Koopliide und de 
Schippers gemaket hebben to Wisby,’’ what 
is the history of this codification of general 
maritime law, if such it was? I confess to 
not knowing so much as that it was or was 
not pre-Grotian ; but it must be of interest, 
since Admiral W. H. Smyth, spelling the 
name ‘‘ Wisbuy,’’ said (1867) it ‘‘ was sub- 
missively adopted by Europe.”’ So far as I 
remember, Wheaton makes no allusion to it. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
THE BENEFIT OF SEASICKNESS. — 


As one from birth a sailorman of Drake’s 
county, I will not say that I ever envy the 
seasick, though some assure them that they 
will be all the better for their experience. 
But was it for the sheer benefit of seasickness 
to his queen that Charles II took her, with 
his natural son, the eighteen-year-old Duke 
of Grafton, on the trip I shall now mention ? 

Henry Bennett, Earl of Arlington 
(1618-85), Grafton’s father-in-law to be, writ- 












ing from ‘‘ Windsor Castel’’ on 21 May, 
1681, to ‘‘ Collonel Fitzpatricke, at Dublin,’’ 
remarks : 

The King goes from hence on Tuesday to 
Chatam, and carryes the Queene with him to 
make her sea-sicke. 

FREpERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


INLEY OF NEWPORT, BARNSTAPLE. 
—Information is wanted as to William 
Binley of Newport, near Barnstaple, born 
1760 and died Nov, 10, 1833. It is probable 
that the family moved to London after his 
death. His wife’s name was, I think, Eliza- 

beth, 

R. L. Eacie. 


HASKEW SURNAME.—Is there any con- 

nection in origin between the surnames 
Askew and Haskew? During the eighties of 
last century there were a couple of teachers 
under the then Tipton School Board, both 
named Askew and both natives of Durham 
County, but not closely related. At the same 
time there was living in the Tipton area a 
tradesman named Haskew. According to the 
Rev. Jenkyn Edwards, who published in 1924 
a small history of Fenny Drayton, there was 
then resident in that parish a farmer named 
Frederick W. Haskew. These two are the 
only instances of the spelling Haskew to come 
under my notice. Any information concern- 
ing Haskew as apart from Askew will be 
acceptable to the querist. 

H. Askew. 


EIGHTLY: PRONUNCIATION.—This 
North Country name is, I believe, pro- 
nounced as if it were spelt “ Keethley.”’ 
What is the reason for this? Is it a tradi- 
tional pronunciation, or a modern vagary ? 


R. F. 


OUISA, DAUGHTER OF JAMES II.— 
What became of this princess, born in 
1692, during the exile of James and Mary 
of Modena in France? No book I have at 
hand at the moment makes mention of her. 
Louis XIV, one supposes, was her god- 
father. Is she not the first English princess 

to be named Louisa ? 

C. Y. R. 


ONG WANTED.—Where can I find the song 
in which this line occurs: 
“Oh! had I but Aladdin’s lamp, I’d wreathe 
the world with flowers.” 
It was set to music and sung in the ’seventies 
or earlier. 


L. M. Anstey. 
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Replies. 


THE MOTOR-’BUS, 
(clxxiii. 297). 


R. Puitip Dean’s enquiry regarding the 
introduction of the motor-’bus does not 
specify whether he refers to the whole country 
or only to the Metropolis. Outside the London 
area licensing conditions were such that many 
experimental country services may have been 
worked without licences and escaped being 
recorded, but so far as licensed motor-’buses 
are concerned, there is little 
Edinburgh can claim the first, 

In London there were various regular ser- 
vices of steam-’buses in the eighteen-thirties 
which had no effect on the modern industry, as 
there was a gap of more than half-a-century 
between the cessation of their operations and 
the introduction of the modern motor-’bus. 
The Highways Act, 1896, dispensed with the 
red flag man and enabled motors to run at 
speeds up to 14 m.p.h. from Nov. 14, 1896, 
onward, and already the London Electric 
Omnibus Co., Ltd. (incorporated on May 18, 
1896) had plans in hand for a motor-’bus 
service in London. 

The company’s first licensed vehicle, a ten- 
seat single-deck battery ‘bus, received from 
Scotland Yard on Dec. 29, 1897, the first 
licence for a motor-’bus ever issued by that 
authority. From January, 1899, onwards, 
various motor-’buses were licensed in London 
and used experimentally. The first real ser- 
vice was that established on Oct. 9, 1899, 
by the Motor Traction Co., Ltd., between 
Kennington and Victoria Station via West- 
minster Bridge. Two double-deck petrol- 
*buses were used. All the early ventures were 
started by new proprietors (not owners of 
horse ’buses) and therefore did not displace 
existing vehicles, but ran in competition. 
The first established proprietor to replace 
horse vehicles by motors was Thomas Tilling, 
Ltd. This company introduced Milnes- 
Daimler "buses into public service on Sept. 
29, 1904, and on Dec. 16, 1905, the last of 
the historic ‘‘ Times’ horse-’buses (Peck- 
ham to Oxford Circus) was withdrawn in 
favour of motors. 

Horse ’buses were not withdrawn entirely 
until Aug. 4, 1914, when the commandeering 
of the horses resulted in the abandonment of 
the last service. The present writer saw the 
inauguration of the first Tilling motor in 


doubt that 





1904 and travelled on the last horse bus jour. 
ney on the evening of the day war was 
declared. 

CuHartes FE, Ler, 


A very interesting little book, ‘ Londons 
Buses,’ by Vernon Sommerfield (1933) states 
that an electrically-driven vehicle ran on the 
Charing Cross-Victoria route in 1897, a petrol 
*bus from Kennington Victoria in 1899. The 
London General Omnibus Co, started its first 
regular motor-bus service in 1904 from Ham. 
mersmith to Piccadilly Circus; in 1905 the 
first purely motor omnibus company, the 
London Motor Omnibus Co., was formed. 

The last ‘‘General’’ horse-bus, from 
London Bridge, was on 25 Oct., 1911, buta 
horse-bus ran from Somerset House to Water. 
loo in 1916. 

See also cli, 258, 318, 413. 

J. ARDAGH. 


B COAL FIRE-PLACE (clxxiii, 297). 

One of the most notable efforts in praise 
of mineral coal must surely be ‘ King Coal’s 
Levee, or Geological Btiquette,’ third edition, 
London, 1819. It is a mock-heroic poem of 
1,145 lines, having been more than doubled 
in length since its first issue, which was for 
private circulation only. It is the anony- 
mous work of John Scafe, dedicated to the 
Geological Society of London.’ It won the 
praise of Goethe (see, for instance, Ecker- 
mann’s ‘ Conversations with Goethe,’ under 
date 18 May, 1824). Amusing as the poem 
is, there is no doubt that its object was didae- 
tic, for it is illustrated with a wealth of notes, 
and Oxford dons are thanked for their con- 
tributions. The volume includes two other 
poems, ‘The Council of the Metals’ and 
‘Baron Basalt’s Tour.’ Coal is represented 
as the “ king” of the rocks, able to subdue 
even the powerful metals. 

But Mr, Sronz is in search of poetical and 
other praises of coal (not charcoal) as fuel 
burnt in a grate on a domestic hearth (which, 
of course, would be called a chimney before 
it became known as a fire-place). The word 
‘* fire-place ’’ takes us back to about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, but the us 
of mineral coal even in the south of Eng 
land must date back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for there is mention of a ‘‘ Secole Lane” 
in a suburb of London, outside Newgate, m 
the year 1253 (‘Oxford English Dictionary, 
s.v. coal sb.1 5a.) There is, therefore, a long 
period to range over. The ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary’ (s.v. seacoal) recalls that Fal- 
staff was sitting by a seacoal fire at Mistres 
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Quickly’s tavern in Eastcheap when he pro- 
mised to marry her. From the year 1635 
comes a notable phrase, ‘‘ the wholesome smell 
of seacole,’” used by Henry Glapthorne (if 
he is the author) in the comedy ‘ The Lady 
Mother ’ (Act I., sc. ii., to be found in Bul- 
len’s ‘Old Plays’ [1883], ii. 112). Byron 
sounds appreciative in ‘Beppo’ (1817), 
stanza 48, ‘‘ I like a seacoal fire, when not 
too dear’; but the =, line is, ‘I 
like the taxes, when they’re not too many,’’ 
and the stanza ends with the line, ‘‘ Which 
means that I like all and everything,”’ rather 
spoiling the effect for Mr. Stone. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


Your correspondent might find it worth 
while to look through the volumes of the 
London County Council’s Survey of London 
which contain a large number of photographs 
of fire-places in the old and notable houses, 
which are described and illustrated in great 
detail, 

H. F. 


(jocks GOOD AND BAD (elxxiii. 257).— 
Jane GREEN evidently discourses with 
abundant knowledge that she could easily 
enlarge. I venture to add four references, 
three of them familiar and one unusual. 
Father Chaucer begins the ‘ Nonne Preestes 
Tale’ with ‘‘ the Cok and Hen, Chauntecleer 
and Pertelote,’’ and though Chauntecleer, the 
“‘clear-singer,’’ was for the nonce groaning 
in his throat, normally he had no peer as a 
crower and was more regular than a clock. 

The “cock’s shrill clarion ’’ rousing the 
rustics ‘‘ from their lowly bed,”’ is enshrined 
for ever in Gray’s Elegy. Burns tells us that 
he sings for them, too, in Scotland, undeterred 
by the rigours of Boreas. In the course of 
‘A Winter Night’ a ‘‘ plaintive strain ”’ of 
the sad fortunes of the oppressed and the 
indifference of the rich came to the poet’s ear. 
When it ended, 

I heard nae mair, for Chanticleer 

Shook off the pouthery snaw, 
And hail’d the morning with a cheer, 
A cottage-rousing craw. 

Quotations in Greek are not common in 
English. Gibbon in his majestic ‘ Memoirs 
of My Life,’ 1756-8, writes of 
the fortunate banishment which placed me at 

usanne. I have sometimes applied to my own 
fate the verses of Pindar, which remind an 

lympic champion that his victory was the 
consequence of his exile; and that at home, 


like a domestic fowl, his days might have rolled 
away inactive and inglorious. 





A passage follows from the Twelfth Olym- 
pian, which celebrates the victory of an exiled 
Cretan. I spare your printers the Greek, to 
which Gibbon hardly does justice. It may be 
rendered ; 

Even so in thy ancestral hearth, like a ecck 
that fights at home, the renown of thy running 
would have shed its leaves without glory, had 
not strife, setting man against man, deprived 
thee of thy Knossian fatherland. 

Cocks have a bad and resolute way of fight- 
ing, producing a sport much in favour with 
our snaatens Ws now illegal, though said to 
be continued occasionally on the sly. I knew 
very well an Indian Civilian who was ap- 
pointed some years ago to act as King of an 
ancient State rich in primitive manners. I 
recall his telling me that, when he examined 
the King’s finances, he found they included 
the charge for over two hundred fighting- 
cocks, each with a personal attendant. 


SENEX. 


OLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON 
(clxxiii. 297).—Some account of the his- 
tory of Holfand House may be got from Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘Old Court Suburb,’ the chapter on 
Holland House (xiv.) in vol. v. of ‘ Old and 
New London,’ and chapt. xi., ‘ Kensington 
and Holland House’ in vol. ii. of A. J. C. 
Hare’s ‘ Walks in London.’ It was built in 
1607, after the design, it is said, of John 
Thorpe, for Sir Walter Cope, who became 
Chamberlain of the Exchequer and Master 
of the Wards. Known at first as Cope 
Castle, it passed at Sir Walter’s death to his 
son-in-law, Sir Henry Rich, who was created 
Lord Kensington in 1622 and Earl of Hol- 
land in 1625. Hence the name Holland 
House. The first Earl added to the building 
the wings and arcades. He deserted the side 
of the Parliament in the civil war and was 
beheaded in 1649. ‘‘ Within a few months 
of the Earl’s execution,’’ writes Edward Wal- 
ford. in the volume of ‘ Old and New London ’ 
above referred to, ‘‘ Holland House became the 
head-quarters of the Parliamentary army, 
General Fairfax becoming its occupant.’’ 
Hare adds that it was also inhabited by Gen- 
eral Lambert. It was apparently soon re- 
stored to the Earl’s widow and children. 
Under the Commonwealth, according to the 
‘ Historia Histrionica,’ 1699, it was often the 
scene of the forbidden theatrical perform- 
ances. ‘‘ From the Restoration to the time 
of the Georges,’’ writes Walford, ‘‘ Holland 
House appears to have been let by the noble 
owners on short leases to a variety of persons, 
and sometimes even in apartments to 
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lodgers.’’ The names of several who thus 
lived there are mentioned by Leigh Hunt: 
Arthur Annesley, first Earl of Anglesey ; Sir 
John Chardin, the traveller; Catherine Darn- 
ley, Duchess of Buckinghamshire; William 
Penn; Shippen, the Jacobite. 

Robert Rich, the second Earl of Holland, 
who died in 1675, inherited the Earldom of 
Warwick on the death of a cousin, and his 
son’s widow, fifteen years after her hus- 
band’s death, married Joseph Addison. The 
last Earl of Warwick and Holland died in 
1759, and the title became extinct. The 
house passed to a cousin, William Edwardes, 
who was made an [Irish peer—Lord Kensing- 
ton. The house was finally sold to Henry 
Fox, who on becoming a peer took the title 
of Baron Holland. I infer that till 1759 
Holland House belonged to the Rich family. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Much of the information _ specially 
sought, and far more matter in general, 
appertaining to this mansion, will be 
found in the elaborate pictorial history issued 
in 1874, by the Princess Marie Liechtenstein, 
entitled ‘ Holland House,’ in 2 vols. 8vo. 
The second edition of that year contains a 
special preface. This attractive work, of 550 
pages, traces the property back to the original 
land-owners, ere the mansion was built. 

Wm. Jacearp. 


[CcELLIs TEXT OF THE SUMMA 
CONTRA GENTILES (clxxiii. 248; s.v. 
‘Birth of Saint Thomas Aquinas: date 
wanted.’)—In the preface to his annotated 
translation of those portions of the Summa 
Contra Gentiles which reflect the genuine 
teaching of St. Thomas upon the all-important 
questions relating to “‘God and His Crea- 
tures’? under the four-fold headings of 
(1) God as He is in Himself; (2) God as 
Creator; (3) God the End of Creatures; and 
(4) God in His Revelation, Father Rickaby, 
for information of those who, as is quite 
natural, may desire to know where a history 
of the work can be found, mentions the folio 
edition printed at the Propaganda Press in 
1878, ‘‘ cura et studio Petri Antonti Uccellit, 
pp. Xili.-xxxix.,’’ but he does not ‘‘ recom- 
mend ”’ the edition itself as such; his refer- 
ence is to the historical narrative only of the 
circumstances which led to the production of 
the great mediaeval apology for Christianity 
against the pantheism of the Arabian philo- 
sophers of that time. 

Father Rickaby’s concluding remarks upon 








the position and value of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles in the history of human thought 
well repay careful study, 

R. B. Heppte. 


" SH”: TERM IN RUNNING (elxxiij, 

298).—A horse is described as “dishing” 
or ‘‘a disher’’ when, in trotting, his fore- 
feet do not move straight out and straight 
back, but describe a sort of scooping outward 
motion. Hence, no doubt, the application 
of the term to somewhat similar movements 
of a girl’s feet and legs in running, evident! 
considered ungraceful by her admirer, though 
not necessarily so in a horse, 


R. S. B. 


The earliest quotation in the ‘ Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ for this word, as used of a 
horse, is dated 1863. A correspondent wrote 
to the editor in 1895, ‘“‘ 1 think the best de. 
scription of a horse that dishes, would be a 
horse that ‘ winds his forefoot.’ ’’ This per- 
haps enabled Dr. Murray to form his defn 
tion: ‘‘ Of a horse; To move the fore-feet in 
his trot not straight forward but with a cir- 
cular or scooping motion.’’ 

Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ records the word from Galloway, with 
this description: “ A dishing horse is one 
which, in running, spreads out its fore-legs 
widely, with a splaying motion right and 
left, instead of placing them straight down.” 
This is signed ‘‘ A. W.,” the initials of the 
Rev, A. Warrack, of Stranraer. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


This is the common term for the faulty 
fore-leg action of a horse which carries the 
hoof not directly forward in a straight line, 
but slightly outwards; this curved passage of 
the hoof suggests a hollowed-out dish, 

C, A. Kwyapp, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


‘ YUISSHSS ” (clxxiii. 169; s.v. ‘ A Third 
Thousand Notes on ‘‘N.E.D.’’’). - 
Surely this cannot mean a courtesan as U 
by Harriette Wilson, but must have its ordin- 
ary meaning as given in ‘ N.E.D.’ when it 
is remembered that Harriette Wilson was the 
daughter of a Swiss watchmaker settled im 
London. 
Wasery STERRY. 


HAVYARD (HAVERD) (clxxiii. 151; 5% 
‘Family Names from Old Documents’). 
—I think the conjecture that these names ar 
equivalent to Hayward is correct. The 
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at Eton from 1495 to 1498 is called in the 
Bursar’s accounts indifferently Hafford, 
Haverd, Havard and Haworde. Harwood 
identifies him with a Philip Haward who was 
sholar of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1493, 
which is probable enough. 
Wasey STerry. 
The British Consulate, Alexandria. 


T. RAYMOND OF PENNAFORT (clxxiii. 
263, 302, 319).—The first Life of St. Ray- 

mond of Pennaforte in English was published 
as recently as 1935. The title is 

Saint Raymond of Pennaforte of the Order of 
Friars Preachers by Thomas M. Schwertner, 
revised and edited by C. M. Antony. Intro- 
duction by the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. 

The book is published by the Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, and has the usual 
Episcopal Imprimatur, 


REGINALD B, FELLOws. 


OG-CATCHING AS SPORT IN 

FRANCE (clxxiii, 298).—When I was 
learning French in a family in Touraine in 
1893, we used to catch edible frogs by the 
river after a shower with a bit of red rag. 
One poked about with it in the wet grass and 
the frogs jumped at it. 

ONSLOW. 


“QTATLIOE”’: PRONUNCIATION (clxxiii. 

245).—It would be well if people who 
wish to show their expert knowledge of 
flowers by using Latin remembered, or were 
told to note, that every syllable in Latin is 
pronounced. This simple warning might also 
reach the B.B.C. with advantage. I do not 
know why florists who are ignorant of Latin 
and make no attempt to pronounce it pro- 
perly should settle the common pronunciation 
of any learned word. I have always heard 
Sea-Lavender called ‘‘ Stattissea ’’ myself, 
and found that rendering of it understood by 
gardening ladies. But my acquaintance with 
florists is small. Perhaps the three syllables 
have a chance, as the two do not suggest any- 
thing familiar in English. Statice is not 
like Gypsophila, which I have heard made 
into “* Gypsy-folio,’’ 

VOR. 


[®YDon LEACH, 1708 (clxiv. 209; clxxiii. 

502).—Henry Dryden, born in 1643, a 
younger brother of John Dryden, the poet, 
was a London goldsmith, and admitted to the 
Freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Company in 1668. 
In April, 1666, he had a licence to marry 





Jemima Cawton, at St. Martin’s, lronmonger 
Lane, London, she then being aged eighteen. 
If they had a daughter born in that year, 
1666, she would be aged seventeen in 1683, 
when Francis Leach married Jemima Dry- 
den, a bride of that age. 

Probably the entry of marriage of Francis 
Leach and Jemima Dryden, at St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less would reveal the 
bride’s father’s name. 

If the relationship between Jonathan 
Swift and Drydon Leach were through this 
Leach-Dryden marriage, it would be some- 
what remote. Drydon Leach’s great-great- 
grandfather had a sister, Elizabeth Dryden, 
who married the Rev. Thomas Swift (her 
cousin), the loyal Vicar of Goodrich. He 
and she were great-grandchildren of Thomas 
Godwin, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


P. D. Munpy. 
OLE THE TAILOR (celxxiii. 282).—I 


have never heard the anecdote which your 
correspondent relates about Poole the famous 
tailor, although it certainly was the custom 
for tailors to lend their customers money. I 
remember Mr. Poole: he was one of my 
father’s patients. The Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII.) was a great pat- 
ron of Poole. The Prince of Wales invited 
Poole to lunch with him, but he was some- 
what diffident in accepting: ‘‘ Your Royal 
Highness, I am only a tailor,’’ he said. 
“What of that,’’ said the Prince. ‘It is 
true that I am the Prince of Wales, but you 
are the Prince of tailors.’? Poole had a 
house, in my boyhood, on the Marine Parade, 
Brighton. I recall that the Prince gave him 
some huge cigars, some of which he gave to 
my father. Poole in his day was facile prin- 
ceps among tailors; possibly the most famous 
English tailor of all time, 


J. P. Bacon PHILuips. 


URROWS AND HUTCHINSON OF 
NOTTINGHAM (clxxiii. 281).—In the 
pedigree of the family of Parkyns, of Bunny, 
reference is made to land, described as 
county ground, which Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
Bart., purchased from Julius Hutchinson, 
Esq., for the purpose of the erection of the 
county hall for the county of Nottingham. 
Thomas Smyth, of Drumcree, Co. West- 
meath, married, as his third wife, Martha 
Hutchinson, daughter of the Archdeacon of 
Down and Connor, by whom he had a son, 
Thomas Hutchinson Smyth, ancestor of the 
Smyths of Ballynegall. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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RIDER, HERLE AND PEAKE (elxxiii. 

297).—The baptisms at Winwick of three 
other children, Henry, Margaret and Mary, 
of the Rev. Charles Herle, as well as 
that of Edward, with the burials of 
the rector and his widow, are set out in 
‘Local Gleanings Lancs, and Chesh.,’ ii., 
p. 54. A question about these children re- 
mained unanswered. Mr. J. E. Bailey 
printed, about 1897, an account of the rector, 
and gave copies to the public libraries of 
Warrington, Manchester, etc., which might 
be of assistance. 


R. S. B. 


‘HE LITERARY VALUE OF SNAILS 

(clxxiii. 38, 83, 105, 125, 140, 266).—A 

poem of five stanzas by W. K. Seymour which 

discovers colour and beauty in the snail is in- 

cluded in W. H. Davies’’s anthology, 

‘Shorter Lyrics of the 20th Century,’ West- 
minster Press, 1922. q 
W. W. GILL. 


BEALE FAMILIES (clxxiii. 191).—Week- 

ley in ‘ The Romance of Names,’ 1914, 
says that Beal is of French origin derived 
from a nick-name. He thus seems to follow 
and confirm what Baring-Gould says in 
‘Family Names and Their Story’ (1910), 
citing Robert Le Bele (Le Bel, the Good 
Looking). 

Referring to the Northumberland place- 
name Beal, James Raine, ‘ History of North 
Durham,’ says that it sometimes appears as 
Beal-on-the-Hill, which was evidently the 
origin of the surname Behill, of a local 
family. There were a Gilbert de Behil and 
an Adam de Behil at the time of the com- 
pilation of the Testa de Nevill. This family 
seems to have continued at Beal till 1382, 
when Agnes, widow of Thomas de Behil, died 
seised of lands in Behil. Her heir was a 
female of a different name, and the Behil 
connection with the place then came to an 
end. 

The Yorkshire Beal was recorded in Domes- 
day Book as Begale and Beghale, the first 
element being probably derived from the 
Irish saint who gave its name to St. Bees 
(Goodall, ‘ aaae Saien of South-West York- 
shire.’) 

A footnote in ‘ Place-Names of Worcester- 
shire’ (vol. iv., English Place-Name Soci- 
ety) states that Beoley is often confused with 
Beeley in Gloucestershire in the Fine Rolls 
and elsewhere, and it is also to be noted that 
the Close Rolls wrongly identify Bello Loco 
with Beoley instead of Bewdley. 





There are a couple of place-names jp 
Surrey, Bealeswood Common and Frensham 
Beale which are said to derive their name 
from a James le Bell, an early owner of the 
estates there (see ‘ Place-Names of Surrey,’ 
vol. xi., English Place-Name Society), 

In Devonshire there is a Bealy Court re. 
corded in 1242 as Baylekeworth; in 1307 as 
Baillekeworthy; and in 1378 as Bayly 
Court. The editors of ‘ Place-Names of 
Devon’ (vol. ix., English Place-Name 
Society) say that, if this name be old, it may 
contain the Old English personal name 
Baegloc, though the possessive in s may have 
been expected There are, however, prece- 
dents for the omission. 

Essex supplies an instance of the surname 
Beale in Beale’s Oaken Farm, where Thomas 
Beale of Ware was owner in 1475, as recorded 
in the Feet of Fines for Essex, 


H. Askew. 


OARDMAN: REFERENCE WANTED 
(clxxiii. 298).—The source of “Sow an 
action, reap a habit ” has been asked for more 
than once in ‘N. & Q.’ At 9 S. viii. 105, it was 
followed by the same two phrases as at p. 298, 
ante. No answer was given. At xii. 309 of the 
same series the maxim appeared as a query in 
the form, 
Sow a thought, reap an action; 
Sow an action, reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, reap a character. 


On p. 377 of the same volume it was stated 
among the replies, that David Christie Murray, 
in a contribution, ‘The Gospel of Self- 
Hypnotism,’ in T. P.’s Weekly 24 July, 198, 
remarked that “ A very frequent line is to he 
found in the pages of Charles Reade: ‘ Sow an 
act, and you reap a habit. Sow a habit and 
you reap a character. Sow a character and you 
reap a destiny.’” In vol. viii. of the Tenth 
Series, p. 40, we find among the ‘ Notices to 
Correspondents,’ an answer to J. T. F. (Canon 
Joseph Thomas Fowler, died March 22, 1924) 
saying that “ Sow an action, reap a habit ” was 
attributed by D. Christie Murray to Charles 
Reade, and giving a reference to 9 S. xii. 37. 
But it will be seen from this reference that 
the passage there quoted did not say that 
Reade was the author but only that the words 
were frequently to be found in Reade’s pages; 
and the correspgndent (John Grigor) who sent 
the quotation from Murray observed that it 
“may not help the search for the origin of the 
maxim, but it is at least interesting.” I do 
not know “ Jack’s ‘ Reference Books,’ ” and the 
only Boardman I had come across who might be 
meant is Andrew Boardman (and three other 
spellings) of the ‘ D.N.B.’ who died in 1639 and 
wrote, ‘The Fan of the Faithfull to trie the 
Truth in Controversie; collected by A. B.’ Did 
he collect the saying? 
Epwarp BEnstx. 


—o” i 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of British History. 
J. A. Brendon. 
15s, net). 

Que editor in his preface says, we believe 

very rightly, ‘‘ that there would seem to 
be something approaching a general demand 
for a historical handbook, a household book 
of reference.’’, This ‘‘ unpretentious compen- 
dium” is designed to meet that demand, 
serving the purposes, chiefly, of the general 
reader. The first desideratum for fulfilment 
of such a design is good selection—best in this 
case if conforming to the usual tradition and 
estimates of accredited historians. Here, so 
far as we have tested the Dictionary, we think 
that, considering its scope, there is nothing to 
be desired. It touches all that could reason- 
ably be expected, and even more. Next, while 
necessarily brief, the articles must be compre- 
hensive and yet substantial. Here, also, we 
think, success has in general been attained, 
especially so in the article on institutions, 
laws, treaties and the like. The reader who 
has forgotten, if he ever knew, what are The 

Six Acts, the Statute of Merchants, the 

Lauder Bridge Affair, the Speenhamland Act, 

the Congress of Verona, or the Undertakers, 

may here have his puzzles resolved; and 
any too vague recollection of recent enact- 
ments may here be made definite, for the 
accounts of men and measures are carried 
right up to the present year. Perhaps some 
of the more general articles might, in a new 
edition, be reinforced—that on Slavery for 
example, which is curiously slight and does 
not make clear the fact that negro slavery 
was a recrudescence. The article on the 

Church of England, considering the small 

space within which so long a history had to 

be condensed, struck us as very good. 

That on the Divine Right of Kings makes no 

mention of the relation of this doctrine to 

old theories of the temporal and spiritual 
power and to the papal claims. Since Pusey 
and Keble find place here we were surprised 
not to find Newman—though perhaps the 
omission may reasonably be justified out of 
the Preface on the ground that most house- 
holds of readers will have a book about 

Newman, 

Useful Appendices—lists of sovereigns, 
chief ministers of the Crown and the like— 
must not go without acknowledgment. We 
imagine that before long this handy, but suf- 
ficient, volume will be found on the shelves 





Edited by 
(Edward Arnold and Co. 





of many a reader who has long been desiring 
just what it offers him. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


Messrs. Myers’ Catalogue No. 318—a list 
of 438 books—offers a good variety of authors, 
topics, times and even of countries. Seven- 
teenth-century books we noticed are a first 
edition (1610) of Healey’s translation, the 
first into English, of St. Augustine’s ‘ City 
of God’; a translation, again the first into 
English, of Cicero’s Familiar Epistles—by 
John Webbe—(1620?: £1 15s.); William 
Crashaw’s ‘ The Fatall Vesper,’ an account 
of the fall of a crowded room in the Black- 
friars where a Jesuit was to preach—Oct. 26, 
1623 (1623: £1 15s.) and a manuscript giv- 
ing the ‘“ Proceedings . . . touching the 
divorcement ’’ between Lady Frances Howard 
and the Earl of Essex, destined later on to 
be the Parliamentary general. Another 
XVII-century MS. has the ‘‘ depositions con- 
cerning the death of the late Earle of Essex,’’ 
this being the Arthur Capel who was arrested 
and sent to the Tower for complicity in the 
Rye House Plot and there perished mysteri- 
ously, 1683 (£6 6s.). Latin Plays of 
the XV and XVI _ Centuries—reprinted 
1891-1901, in Berlin, with facsimiles or origi- 
nal titles and wood-cuts—15 vols. in 4, seems 
an attractive item (£5 5s.). For 18s. is 
offered a volume containing two odd pam- 
phlets: ‘‘ A Sermon upon the word Malt. 
Preached in the Stump of a hollow Tree. 
With a brief Life of the Author ’’ (1777) and 
‘““The Celebrated Sayings of Old Mr. Dodd; 
with his Sermon upon Malt, and the Char- 
acter of the Happy Man ’’—the book bound 
by Zaehnsdorf. An example of dating that 
wants explaining is a copy of Charles Mac- 
kay’s Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-Book, a 
quarto said to be of the year 1850, which 
carries the inscription, ‘‘ To dear Mama from 
her most attached daughter Victoria Reg. 
January 1, 1849” (£3 3s.). We noted also 
a copy of an entertaining work, “‘ Le Cirque 
Olympique, ou les exercices des Chevaux de 
Mm, Franconi, du Cerf Coco, du Cerf Azor, 
de |’Eléphant Babs, suivi du Cheval Aero- 
naute, de M. Testu Brissy, ou petits paral- 
léles de l’instinct perfectionné des Animaux, 
et de la raison naissante des Enfans. Par. 


Mme B**” (Paris: 1817: £3 3s.). 


In their Catalogue No. 541 Messrs. Ber- 
NARD QvaRITCH describe to begin with an 
interesting collection, comprising something 
under 40 items, of autographs, manuscripts 
and documents. In this section, the prize 
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item—for which they ask £300—is a letter of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, written from Wing- 
field, seer | in 1569, the year of her first 
stay there, addressed to La Mothe Fénelon, 
pleading for aid for Dumbarton. Another 
royal autograph is that of Edward IV, signa- 
ture to a letter of credence addressed to the 
Duke of Brittany (£60). More really inter- 
esting perhaps, though it costs but £15, is a 
document under the sign manual of Henry 
VIII. addressed to the Keeper of the Great 
Wardrobe, authorising him to supply a com- 
plete outfit—all details specified—for the 
King’s barber. We noticed also a collection 
of letters written between 1809 and 1832 by 
Viscount Exmouth to Edward Hawke 
Locker (£20); the letter of Coleridge to 
Sheridan upon Sheridan’s proposal that 
Coleridge should write a tragdy—whence 
came ‘ Osorio’ (1797: £31 10s.), and a letter 
from the unfortunate Dr. Dodd to Thomas 
Hull, the dramatist (1774: £2). Nor must 
we omit a letter written by Sterne while 
he was at Toulouse (1763: £50). 

The English Literature consists of about 
200 books printed since 1700. Here are a first 
issue of the first edition of ‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends ’ (£20); a presentation copy of the 
first edition of John Clare’s ‘ Poems Descrip- 
tive of Rural Life and Scenery,’ with an in- 
scription in the author’s hand (1820: £6 
10s.) ; acopy of Lady Mary Coke’s ‘Letters and 
Journals,’ privately printed 1889-96, 4 vols., 
£18, and a first edition of the ‘ Bab Ballads ’ 
(1869: £11). A Lamb item to be noted is a 
first edition, uncut and with the half-title, 
of ‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets ’ 
(1808: £18). In 1763 was published a book 
called ‘ The Reign of George VI.’, which is 
foretold as to fall between 1900 and 1921 and 
to include a great European war between 1917 
and 1921—Great Britain and Germany 
against France and Russia, and curiously, 
lasting the same length of time as the actual 
war. This is offered for 6s, 


OBITUARY : 
HERBERT EUSTACE MAXWELL. 


The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bt., F.R.S., died on Oct, 30 at the age of 
ninety-two. He will be missed in many fields 
of activity, and among these not least in the 
company of contributors to ‘N. and Q.’ A 
glance back at our authors’ indexes of series 





after series shows the goodly number of kis 


letters to us, and with that the quite unusual 
variety of the topics on which he had some. 
thing worth imparting to say. This variet 
of interests was indeed the most obvious 
striking aspect of the magnificent vitality 
which carried him through a long life 
vigorous to the end. His handwriting in the 
last communication we had from him a few 
months ago bore not the slightest trace of the 
infirmity of age. A politician who in Par. 
liament interested himself much in_ social 
legislation, he was for twenty-six years Con- 
servative member for his county, Wigtown- 
shire. As a writer, the long list of his works 
includes not only history and biography (a 
few examples are ‘ The Making of Scotland 's 
‘ A History of Dumfriesshire and Galloway '; 
‘The Life of Robert Bruce’; ‘ Sixty Years 
a Queen’; ‘ Life and Letters of the 4th Earl 
of Clarendon ’) but also important editions of 
old books and memoirs, such as ‘ The Creevey 
Papers ’ and ‘ The Early Chronicles of Seot- 
land.’ With these mention must be made of 
his ‘ Memoirs of George Romney,’ showing 
him in yet another light, as does also the 
fact that he wrote three or four novels. 

Behind, however, the author of his num- 
erous scholarly or antiquarian works, stood 
the lover of nature, in particular of Scottish 
nature. ‘The Tweed from Source to Sea’; 
‘Trees, a Woodland Note-book’; ‘ Flowers, 
a Garden Note-book’; ‘ Memories of 
Months,’ with one or two more of the like, 
attest the kind of feeling which, so to say, 
identifies a man with the good earth, whence 
his knowledge of plants and animals as well 
as of the changeful appearance of the country- 
side becomes a deeply intimate part of him- 
self, and gives anything he says about them 
a peculiar charm. Here, too, he made use 
of his gift as a painter—which, it may be, his 
multifarious other activities had thrust some 
what unduly into the shade—producing studies 
of flowers of notably delicate observation and 
and skill. With all this, he was a 
sportsman, and took a hand in business of 
many kinds. ‘ Evening Memories,’ his last 
book, published when he was nearing his mine 
tieth year, gives his own view, looking : 
of a life so extraordinarily many-sided and 
full. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘Edward Gibbon and Edward Gibbon Wa 
field.’—Information from D. G. forwarded 
Mr. ASKEW. 
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